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freshly cut brush, make fires, bake potatoes, hold picnics.
There we would go fishing and swimming, climb trees and
hunt for birds' nests. There was not a bird whose nest,
once discovered, we left unmolested. The eggs we always
stole and gave away to freckle-faced girls, who rubbed the
yolk into their faces in the hope of wipping out freckles.
The fledglings we usually carried away with us, played with
them until they died in our hands, then threw them to the
dogs or into the river.

Only of the booshly were we afraid. Their nests we
dared not approach. They were reputed to be terrible
fighters with mammoth beaks capable of plucking out a.
man's eyes or cleaving his skull. Besides, a booshel was
regarded as a magic bird. To touch its nest was to invite
misfortune. We contented ourselves with merely watching
from a safe distance the 'papa' bird come flying to the
spacious nest of the family with a frog in his mouth and
deposit it amid a loud and merry, exchange of clacks with the
'mamma' bird and then soar off after another frog.

Crows we especially despised. They were our implacable
foes. They stole chickens and ducklings and pulled rye and
barley out of the ground. During their hatching season we
climbed to the nests, which they built on the summits of the
tallest trees, grabbed their offspring, and hurled them
vengefully to the ground. The girls who played with us
often joined in these depredations and enjoyed them no less
than the boys.

During the fitful slumber of my first memorable night at
the old home, I dreamed of this  wood,   and   I   saw   myself
running and and prancing around with other boys and girls,
playing games and hunting for birds' nests.   I waked alter
such a dream.   Dawn was breaking through the thin fog.
A heavy dew had fallen during the night, and I felt ihilly.
My cousin and his family were   still   asleep.   But   I   rose,
dressed,   walked   outside,   and   turned instinctively in the
direction of the wood.   Though Zakhar had   told   me   the
evening  before   that it  had been cut down, I somehow
expected to find it there as thick and as-gorgeous as in the
old days, just as a person who has lost   a dear friend* often
imagines that on arrival at Kis home, he will find him alive.
But  there  was not .a tree in sight.   Only a big stretch of
cloudy sky greeted my eyes.